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Jesus Kept His Word 


_ WAS springtime in Jerusalem when Jesus was crucified. Thet 

were putting out fresh green leaves to shelter the baby birds int 
nests; lambs were frolicking on the hillsides, and the whole world sh 
have been happy But the bitter hatred Jesus’ enemies held in their mi 
and hearts had grown so strong that they could not know the lovi 
kindness in the heart of Jesus. They crucified Him. 

If the story of Jesus had ended with the Crucifixion, there would 
no Easter, and we would not know Him as our loving Elder Broth 
whom we can always go in prayer when we are troubled, uncertain, 
lonely. But the story did not end with the Crucifixion, for Jesus wa 
only Jesus the man, but He was Jesus the Christ, God’s own Son. Thro 
the power of the Christ Spirit in Him, He resurrected His body 
left the tomb to comfort His disciples and prove to the world that 
was the Son of God. 

Jesus had told His disciples that He would rise on the third: 
but no one had ever before resurrected his body from the tomb, 
Jesus’ followers could not understand that He meant what He suid. 
when the women went to the tomb to take care of their beloved Mast 
body, their hearts were heavy with grief. They were troubled bea 
the Roman soldiers had placed a heavy stone over the door to the to 
and the women knew that they could not move it. In their heartst 
were praying for help; and when they got to the tomb, they foundt 
their prayers had been answered, for the stone had been rolled away 
angels sat at the door with the glad tidings that Jesus had risen. He 
kept His promise to the disciples that He would rise on the third dy 

Jesus told His followers many things, and He always kept His w 
The words that He spoke to His disciples He spoke to you and me, 
He knew we would need His help just as they did. Among them 
promises He made was His promise to be with us always. When we 
uncertain, fearful, or troubled, we can go to Him in prayer; and He 
“roll us away the stone,” for He “is our help in every need.” 
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Wish | 


By Aida Huber Shaw 


When Jesus lived in Nazareth, 
Oh, how I wish that I 

Had lived there, too, to walk with Him 
Beneath the sunny sky. 


Thet ad > When Jesus ran an errand for 

sing Sera His mother, kind and sweet, 

et, Be Oh, how I wish I might have matched 
With His my eager feet. 


And then, when Jesus did His chores 
In Joseph’s shop each day, 

Oh, how I wish I might have helped 
Him work—then shared His play. 


But Jesus lived long, long ago, 
While I must live today— 

So since I wish to show my love, 
Pll try to live His way! 
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Granny Hewitt 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Cindy Sue Carrolton 
stamped her foot in disgust after her fa- 
ther had gone out of the big white farmhouse 
and turned his car down the graveled drive to- 
ward Salem City, a hundred miles away. ‘It’s 
bad enough to have Mother in the hospital for 
Easter without Dad’s deliberately forgetting to 
bring the dye from town for our colored eggs. 
Some Easter this will be!” she complained to 
her twin brother, Timothy. 

“He didn’t deliberately forget it, Cindy Sue, 
and you know it!” Tim retorted loyally. “Dad has 
a lot on his mind with Mother away and the new 
baby to think about and all. I guess if you ever 
have a baby that has to be kept in an incubator, 
you'll worry, too.” 

“But I'd think about Easter, too,” Cindy Sue 
declared. “I’d want my older children at home 
to enjoy themselves. A fine time we'll have at 
the Sunday school party with no eggs to enter 
in the contest. And what about the poor orphan 
children we're to give the eggs to afterwards?” 


Makes Easter 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


“Now, now, don’t get too upset, Cindy Sue,” 
a motherly gray-haired lady said as she came up 


the stairs from the basement with a granite pan! 


in her hand. ‘Things might work out better than 
you think.” She was smiling. “We didn’t know 
what ‘bought’ dye was when I ,was a little girl, 
and yet we had very nice Easters.” 

“But it’s different now,’ Cindy Sue pouted. 
“Things that you did in the old days just don't 
have any place in the world any more—like the 
horse and buggy and the old wood-burning 
stove.” 

“Maybe that’s what’s wrong with the world— 
maybe that’s what accounts for some of its ills,” 
Granny Hewitt said wisely. “If people turned 
back the pages of time now and then, maybe 
they’d have a greater appreciation of their pres 
ent-day blessings.” 

“Or maybe they'd find out the old days weren't 
so bad, after all,” Tim offered understandingly. 

Granny Hewitt was not their real grand 
mother. She was their nearest neighbor, who 
lived in the little gray house a mile down the 
winding graveled road. Everyone in that part of 
the county called her Granny, and everyone loved 
her. She had come to stay with the twins while 
their father went to Salem City to spend Easter 
week end with their mother and their new baby 
sister. 

- Because she was such a dear old lady and be 
cause she told such. interesting stories of days 
gone by, even Cindy Sue had been anxious for 
her to come to spend the Easter week end. “She'll 
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help us with our Easter eggs,” Cindy 
Sue had told Tim gaily. ‘She always 
has wonderful ideas about every- 
thing, you know. With her help, 
we'll win the contest for sure!” 

But that had been before their fa- 
ther forgot to pick up the dye for the 
Easter eggs on his weekly shopping 
trip that morning. He had felt so 


he would gladly have driven all of 
the way back to town for it if he had 
had time. But he had an appointment 
with the baby specialist in Salem 
City at one o'clock that afternoon, and he had 
not had a minute to spare. 

“If we just didn’t live so far out here in the 
country, we could walk to town and get some,” 
Cindy Sue complained. “Or if we had some near 
neighbors, we might borrow some.” 

“Now, now! Just calm yourself, Cindy,” 
Granny Hewitt said, as she ran some water into 
the pan she had brought up from the basement. 
“Reach into the refrigerator and get out the 
eggs you intend to dye.” She turned to Tim. 
“And you run outside and try to find some four- 
leaf clovers, son,” she added. She opened the 
cabinet drawer and began going through it 
methodically. “I’m looking for just a tiny little 
piece of beeswax,” she told Cindy. ‘Do you sup- 
pose your mother has any?” 

“Beeswax?” Cindy mused. “I don’t know.” 

“If we can’t find beeswax, a piece of white 
candle will do, but the beeswax is better,” 
Granny Hewitt said. A moment later she gave 
a pleased little laugh. “Here’s a piece,” she 
said. “Now, that’s just fine!”’ 

“Fine for what?” Cindy Sue asked. 

“You just wait and see,” Granny told her. 


“What's that in the pan on the stove?” Tim 
asked as he came in and put a handful of clover 
leaves down on the table. “It smells like onions.” 

“It should,” Granny chuckled. “It’s onion 
peels cooking.” 

“Onion peels!’’ Cindy Sue exclaimed. ‘What do 
stinky, onion peels have to do with Easter eggs?” 

“You'll be surprised,” Granny told her, turn- 
ing toward the table and the clover leaves Tim 
had brought in. 

“They're not all four-leaf ones,” Tim ad- 
mitted. “They're sort of hard to find.” 

“We'll use what you have,” Granny told him. 
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“Now, the two of you run out and bring in a 
few sprigs of parsley, half a dozen violets, and 
some violet leaves.” 

“Of all the mysterious goings on,” Cindy Sue 
commented to Tim as they went out into the 
garden together. “It sounds like some kind of 
a witch’s brew to me. I certainly have my doubts 
about what's going to come out of it.” 

“Wonderful things come out of almost noth- 
ing at all sometimes,” Tim told her. “Especially 
at Easter time—like downy baby chicks out of 
plain old eggs and new green leaves out of 
naked, ugly branches.” 

“And bright yellow jonquils out of hard, dry 
bulbs,” Cindy Sue added quickly, entering into 
the spirit of things for a moment. Then she 
pouted again suddenly. “But what does all that 
have to do with the Sunday school Easter-egg 
contest?” she demanded. ‘A fine chance we'll 
have with all of the beautiful eggs the other boys 
and girls will bring in! Theirs will all be colored 
with Easter-egg dyes. I can just see them now— 
red and blue and green. There'll be striped ones 
and dotted ones—and some with pictures on 
them. Can you imagine what ours are going to 
look like beside them? I ask you, Timothy Car- 
rolton, can you?” 

“No, I can’t exactly—that is, not yet,” Tim 
admitted. “But you can just know Granny Hewitt 
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has something interesting 
up her sleeve. She always 
has.” 

“Seeing’s believing,” 
Cindy Sue commented as 
they went back toward the 
house. 


“Seeing is believing!” 
Tim declared that night as 
they went up the stairs to- 
ward their bedrooms. “I 
can hardly wait for morn- 
ing to come. I hope Miss 
Grace won't be late pick- 
ing us up for the sunrise 
service.” 

“How I'll ever be able 
to sit through the service 
with all of our beautiful 
eggs on my mind is more 
than I can see,” Cindy Sue 
said happily, as she turned 
into her bedroom with 
the pretty red-and-white 
checked ruffled curtains. 
“Oh, I’m almost sure we'll 
win, Tim,” she added. She 
leaned her curly blond 
head against the door 
frame and smiled dream- 
ily for a moment as she 
stared off into space. “And 
I thought our part in the 
contest was going to be 
such a flop!” she mur- 
mured softly. Her face 
brightened suddenly. “But 
it might turn out to be 
the best one ever!” She 
laughed happily. 

“You can say that 
again!” Tim told her as he 
went to his room and closed the door behind him. 

“To think,” Cindy Sue mused as she lay in her 
bed a few minutes later, staring out of the win- 
dow toward the starry sky, ‘‘of creating so much 
out of so little!” 

She would never get over her amazement at 
the beauty Granny Hewitt had helped them 
create out of such simple, homely materials. 
“Dried onion peels and beeswax and four-leaf 
clovers and——"” she was murmuring as she 


Easter Bunny 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


One day when I was all alone 
- With nothing much to do, 
I saw a little bunny 

Come hopping into view. 


I said: “Hello there, Bunny, 
Can you stop awhile and play? 
I’m sure that we can have some fun 
If only you will stay.” 


“Oh, no,” said Mr. Bunny, 
“I have so much to do; 

And even now I’m worried 
For fear I shan’t get through.” 


Then I began to laugh 
At seeing such a sight 
As a very busy bunny 
On a day so nice and bright. 


Then suddenly I knew 

Why the bunny couldn’t stay. 
He had no time to tarry, 

For this was Easter Day! 


drifted off to sleep. 

It had been fun—more 
fun than she and Tim 
had ever had before dye. 
ing eggs. Under Granny 
Hewitt’s direction, they 
had torn up a piece of old 
sheeting into eight-inch 
squares. In the center of 
each square, they had 
placed four-leaf clovers or 
sprigs of parsley or pretty 
purple violets. Then in the 
center of these, they had 
placed a hard-boiled egg, 
one of the smooth white 
ones that their own faith. 
ful hens had laid. Gather 
ing up the four corners of 
the cloth, they had fas 
tened it securely around 
the egg with a needle and 
thread. The results had 
been amazing when they 
removed the cloth after 
the eggs had been lowered 
into the dark brown water 
boiling over the onion 
peels. 

On some of the eggs 
they had drawn pictures 
and written Easter mes 
sages with the beeswax 
and then lowered them 
into the boiling water. 
These had turned out 
beautifully, too. There 
were pretty yellow stripes 
against the dark-brown 
background of some of 
the eggs, and there weft 
golden polka dots on oth 
ers. They had written 
“Happy Easter” on some and “Easter-1959 
on others. Some of the eggs, which they 
did not leave in the water and onion peel 
mixture for very long, had turned out 4 
striking, deep, all-over gold color that 10 
boughten yellow dye could have equaled. But the 
most beautiful egg of all—the one Cindy Sue and 
Tim were almost sure would win the coveted 
contest prize offered by their Sunday school teacr 
er, Miss Grace—was the one on which Cindy Sue 
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had drawn a rising, golden Easter sun, beneath 
which she had written: “He is risen!” 

Cindy Sue thought of that egg all through 
the sunrise service as she and Tim sat between 
Miss Grace and Granny Hewitt on the rough 
wooden benches that had been erected on the 
sloping green hillside beside the church. Hold- 
ing the bright-colored Easter basket carefully on 
her lap, she smiled softly as the opening prayer 
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began. Granny had tucked a neat white linen 
napkin down over the eggs, so that not even 
Miss Grace had seen them yet. “He is risen!” 
Cindy Sue repeated over and over again as the 
choir sang the familiar, beautiful Easter hymns. 
“He is risen!” she told herself again as Rev- 
erend Talbot sat down after he had delivered his 


sermon. “Oh, I hope someone special gets that 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 


What the Story Told Before 


Coon Holler was a little one-room country school 
in north Missouri. Mrs. Stevens was sad as she 
told her classes that the school board had decided to 
sell Coon Holler (also Jacksnipe School) to the high- 
est bidder and take the pupils to the new consolidated 
school at Spring Valley. 

The children were shocked speechless, for Coon 
Holler was more than a school building to them. It 
was a very real part of each pupil's life. They decided 
to try to save it for a community house by giving a 
program and a bazaar. 

Because of bad weather, the amount of money made 
from the program was not half what the children had 
hoped for. 

Vilasta Prohaskas had a wonderful idea for making 
more money—a Coon Holler friendship quilt. Every- 
one worked for the success of the bazaar. Families 
brought boxes and baskets filled with items to be sold. 
After the bazaar, the children felt sure they had saved 
Coon Holler until Grandpappy Willicks mentioned 
that someone might come to the auction and bid 
against them. 

The school voted to let Bill Willicks do the bidding. 
Only one man, a stranger, seemed really interested in 
the building. Bill started bidding at $50 and kept on 
until he bought the school building at $405. Coon Hol- 
ler went wild. Then someone suggested that they buy 
Jacksnipe School, too, and move it and add it to Coon 
Holler. They bought it for $35, using all their money. 
The moving bill would be several hundred dollars. 
What could they do now? 


The house 
Part Five 3 
N THE back of the room a husky, broad 


shouldered man stood up. His thick gray 
hair framed a ruddy face, and calm brown eyes 
looked around the room. 

‘Maybe I have an answer to the gentlemans 
question as to how Coon Holler’s going to ge 
Jacksnipe moved over here,” he said in a slow, 
easy drawl. 

“Sam Broder is my name, and moving houses 


‘is my business. I came here today, thinking | 


might get the job of moving one or both of thes 
buildings, but the way things turned out busines 
looks kinda scarce.” 

He smiled, and Jo Ann felt a sudden lift of 
joy. 

“Seems as if all you folks been rootin’ for 
Coon Holler. Now, I'm going to do a little for 
Jacksnipe. I used to go to Jacksnipe—got most 
of my schoolin’ there—and I’m happy the build 
ing is going to be used for some good purpos. 
So I'm going to make this proposition.” He 
squared his thick shoulders. “If the menfolks 
in this community will furnish the labor, I'll fur 
nish the know-how and the machinery. Well 
move Jacksnipe over here, and it won't 0s 
these boys and girls a penny.” 

Every man and boy jumped to his feet, até 
Coon Holler went wild again. Jo Ann tried 0 
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say something to Bill, but she couldn’t even 
hear herself. Grandpappy pulled a red bandanna 
out of his hip pocket and wiped his eyes. Sam 
Broder smiled and pushed aside their thanks. 
“There’s only one condition,” he said when the 
room quieted. “The moving will have to be done 
during the Christmas holidays. After that I'll be 
too busy.” 

Jo Ann felt limp with relief, and a great thank- 
fulness filled her heart. The meeting was over. 

Monday after Christmas, work began at Jack- 
snipe. Mr. Broder came with his moving rig: 
and the men, under his directions, boarded up 
the windows, tore down the brick chimney, and 
removed parts of the rock foundation. Big, heavy 
jacks were put under the sills, and the building 
was gradually lifted until the long steel beams 
of the trailer could be backed underneath. 

‘By Wednesday afternoon the building was 
firmly anchored on the beams. Time to begin 
moving on the highway had been set for nine 
o'clock at night—when there was usually less 
traffic—but long before nine the schoolyard was 
full of parked cars, waiting. 

Mr. Willicks had asked Mrs. Stevens and all 
the pupils of Coon Holler to ride in his truck 
and head the procession. Everyone came but Mrs. 
Stevens, who did not even send a message as to 
why she was not there. And Coon Holler won- 
dered. 

Grandpappy Tressie, 
with Penny and Missie, rode 
in the cab with Mr. Willicks, 
but the other girls rode in the 
back. The boys tramped along 
on the shoulder by the truck, 
feeling too big to ride. 


It was a black night, with 
only starlight overhead. But 
burning oil flares lined the 
highway, and car lights, flash- 
lights, and lanterns cut the 
darkness. 
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Way patrolmen roared up on 
motorcycles to direct traffic. 
There was a lineman from the 
power and light company to 
help them under the danger- 
ous high-voltage wires that 
crossed tiie highway at the in- 
tersection. 
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never forget all 
the wonderful things 
that have happened 


At nine o'clock Sam Broder climbed into the 
cab of the trailer, and the powerful motor be- 
gan to purr. Very gently he shifted into the low- 
est gear, and with a-sighing and a-creaking, Jack- 
snipe began to move toward its new home. They 
were on their way! A great cheer went up from 
the watching crowd. 

By one o'clock in the morning, Jacksnipe 
had been eased across Indian Creek Bridge and 
guided safely under the high-voltage wires; and 
by one-thirty, with horns blowing and every- 
body wide-awake, they pulled into the yard at 
Coon Holler! 

Mrs. Stevens and the mothers came running 
out, and everyone tried to talk at once. 

“Why didn’t you come with us?” Jo Ann and 
the others asked Mrs. Stevens. 

“Come in the house, and I'll tell you.” Her 
voice sounded gay and happy—like old times. 

Inside, they crowded close around her. “I was 
in Spring Valley on business—very important 
business. I was talking with the superintendent 
of schools and the board members.” Mrs. 
Stevens’ blue eyes were shining like the stars 
outside. “Their music supervisor has resigned 
to get married Christmas, and they asked me to 
take her place. And I’m going to!” 

For a minute they could not believe it. Then 
Josef and Vlasta grabbed her and kissed her on 
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both cheeks. The girls hugged 
her, and the boys grinned from 
ear to ear. This just made every- 
thing perfect. 


While the boys and girls 
were getting settled in their 
new classes at Spring Valley, 
work began at Coon Holler. 
Men and women who could not 
work at the schoolhouse gave 
money or donated things to use. 
Interested merchants in Spring 
Valley also helped. Everybody 
wanted a share in the new com- 
munity center. 

In late spring the remodeling 
was finished, and the first Sun- 
day in June was set aside as the 
day for dedication services and 
a reunion and a basket dinner. 

There was a long article in 
the Spring Valley paper, with 
the history of Coon Holler 
from the beginning to the pres- 
ent time. There were pictures 
of the school and the new cen- 


ter, and there were pictures of 
Mrs. Stevens and the pupils 
who had loved the little school 
and worked to save it. Jo Ann 
cut out the article and pasted it 
very carefully in her scrapbook. 


Dedication day dawned love- 


ly and bright. Jo Ann was so 
happy and excited that she felt 
almost as if she were floating 
on one of the cottony clouds. 
Kenneth polished shoes and 
cleaned the car. Jo Ann helped 
her mother with the baskets of 
food. Then she brushed her 
hair until it shone and put on 
the new blue dress with its full 
skirt and stiff petticoat. 

Kenneth whistled when he 
saw her, and Jo Ann flushed 
with pleasure. “You look right 
sharp yourself,” she told her 
brother as he paraded about in 
his new spring suit. 

Later, when her father 
stopped the car in front of 


the community center, Jo Ann 
proudly read the big sign in 
front: “COON HOLLER COM- 
MUNITY CENTER.” Under- 
neath, in a space reserved, sev- 
eral meetings were already 
scheduled—the 4-H Club, Soil 
Conservation, Grange Meeting, 
Coon Holler Orchestra, and 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, with willing 
Hands and feet, 

I'll help Mom make 
Our house look neat. 


others. How had they ever done 
without it? 

“Tt just doesn’t seem real,” Jo 
Ann said as she looked at the 
new building. Jacksnipe had 
been joined onto Coon Holler, 
making an L-shaped building. 
In the angle, a big square patio 
had been paved with flat rocks 
from Indian Creek. Both build- 
ings were painted a glistening 
white. 

Callie and Vlasta came run- 
ning to meet Jo Ann, and the 
three of them went through the 
whole building once again. 

Coon Holler was an audi- 
torium, with folding chairs fac- 
ing the rear. There was a stage 
at the back, with a blue curtain 
and with small dressing rooms 
on each side. A wide door 
opened from Coon Holler to 
the Jacksnipe wing where there 
was a combined workshop- 
kitchen-dining room. There was 


an electric stove and a refrig. 
erator, with long counters and 
cabinets above, and a sink with 
running water, piped from the 
well with an electric motor, 

Most amazing of all was the 
full-size basement under Jack 
snipe, scooped out for free bya 
neighbor with a ditch-digging 
machine. Here were indoor re 
rooms, connected to a septic 
tank outside. There was also, 
furnace to heat the rooms 
above. Coon Holler and Jack. 
snipe had a right to be proud! 

Jo Ann could not look long 
enough, and there was a lump 
of pure happiness in her throat, 

Two gorgeous baskets of cut 
flowers were on the stage, with 
a card saying, “Congratulations 
to Coon Holler from Spring 
Valley News.” A long-stemmed 
bouquet on the piano was from, 
“Your Friends at KEEE-TV.” 

But the most wonderful gift 
of all was the big picture from 
their old artist friend, Mr. P.§, 
that had come the day before. 
It was the meadow path, gay 
with flowers, and Coon Holler, 
shining white against the blue 
sky and purple hills. ‘How did 
he know?” Jo Ann wondered. 
But before the day was ended, 
she wondered, “How did every- 
body know?” 

By time for the services to 
begin, every seat was taken, 
and people were standing 
around the wall and at the 
back. And still they came. Cass 
were parked along the road a 
far as one could see. 

The Coon Holler Orchestta, 
grouped around Jo Ann at the 
piano down in front of the 
stage, was ready, and back in 
the kitchen, the Jacksnipe Choit 
waited for its number. Vey 
softly the familiar, loved “Tunt 
of Coon Holler’ filled the lit 
tle room; and when it ended, 
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Grandpa Brice gave a prayer. 

After two hymns by the 
choir, the superintendent of 
schools walked onto the stage, 
followed by a gray-haired, dis- 
tinguished-looking man. Little 
gasps of surprise swept over 
the room. The man’s eyes 
twinkled, and he smiled. 

“I was supposed to give the 
dedication speech,” the super- 
intendent said, “‘but a few mo- 
ments ago we were surprised by 
a visitor who is much better 
qualified. I am turning the 
meeting over to Bishop Wil- 
liam Luther Reddick, an old 
alumnus who flew in from New 
York City especially for this 
reunion. Bishop Reddick.” 

“Will Reddick!” Grandpappy 


burst out. 


A little-boy grin spread over 
the bishop’s face, and he 
stepped to the front of the stage 
and held out his hand. “Amos 
Willicks! How are you?” Then 
he straightened up and smiled 
at everyone. 

“When I received the clip- 
ping from the paper telling 
about Coon Holler and the new 
community house and the re- 
union today, I knew I had to 
come. This room doesn’t look 
like it did forty years ago; it 
seems to improve with age.” A 
chuckle spread through the 
audience. 

“I knew I would talk a lot 
today, but I didn’t expect to do 
it from the stage. However, I 
promise I will make it short.” 

The bishop grew serious, and 
stepped a little nearer. “I shall 
always have a warm place in 
my heart for the one-room 
country school, especially Coon 
Holler. I think the person who 
has never gone to one has 
missed something very precious 
in life. 

“As I drive through the coun- 
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try and I see these old, aban- 
doned schoolhouses, they re- 
mind me of an old grandmoth- 
er who has reared all the chil- 
dren and then is left alone be- 
cause none of them has a place 
for her. It makes my heart ache. 
Grandmothers are necessary; so 
are these school buildings. 

“Look what you've done here 
—a wonderful thing! You may 
not think it is important except 
in this community, but it is. It’s 
important to the whole world! 
If one small group of children 
and their teacher can inspire a 
neighborhood to work and 
share and create this beautiful 
community center, then people 
can work together everywhere. 

“Working together is con- 
tagious. All it needs is for peo- 
ple to have faith in it.” 


“Faith.” Jo Ann _ caught 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m glad 
That I can say 

I’ve been Your own 
Good child today. 


Kenny’s eye, and he smiled un- 
derstandingly. For a moment 
the bishop looked thoughtful; 
then he turned to the audience. 
“Let us stand and bow our 
heads.” 

The crowded room grew 
still; even those outside were 
hushed so that every person 
heard the bishop's voice. 

“Dear Father, to You and 


this community we dedicate this 
building. May it stand through 
the years as a monument to all 
the boys and girls who have 
ever gone to a little country 
school. May we be inspired and 
heartened by the parents and 
teachers and friends and neigh- 
bors who have shown us the 
meaning of Thy words: ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Bless 
all who come within these 
friendly doors and give them 
peace. Amen.” 

“Amen,” Grandpappy echoed 
reverently. 

Mrs. Stevens stepped to the 
front of the room. ‘“Will every- 
one please join us in the closing 
number, ‘America the Beauti- 
ful.’ ” She nodded to Jo Ann. 


They began to sing, and over 
the voices of the audience came 
one that filled the room with 
such sweetness and beauty that 
all eyes turned to look. Jo 
Ann looked, too, and almost 
fumbled, her fingers weak with 
amazement. Surely it couldn’t 
be——But at the end of the 
verse, Mrs. Stevens motioned 
for Jo Ann to wait. 

“It is a day of surprises,” 
Mrs. Stevens said, her face 
flushed with pleasure. “We 
have another honored guest. 
Miss Stephanie Ritter, will you 
please come to the front of the 
room?’ Murmurs followed the 
lovely, brown-haired singer as 
she made her way to the front. 
Mrs. Stevens shook her hand 
and turned toward the audi- 
ence. “I have the honor,” she 
said a bit breathlessly, “to in- 
troduce Miss Ritter of the San 
Francisco Opera Company.” 

“And formerly of Coon Hol- 
ler,” Miss Ritter added proud- 
ly. “A long time ago I went to 
school in this very room, and 
I have never forgotten the good 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By Louise Hannah Kohr 


F UDGE’S ears drooped, 
and he had a sad look 
as he peeked out from be- 
hind the fence. You would 
be sad, too, if you did not 
have a home of your very 
own. Of course, the keep- 
er of dogs at the animal 
shelter was kind to Fudge; 
he fed him every day, and 
sometimes he even gave 
him a pat. ( 
“He’s a nice dog,” the ‘a 
keeper said. “If we didn’t ” 
already have a dog, I'd 
take him home to my boy 
Donnie. But we do have a dog.” 

“Sorry, boy!” he would say, as if he knew how 
much Fudge wanted a home of his own. 

And Fudge would look out of his pen and 
think of all the happy digging places there were 
outside. And somewhere, he thought, there must 
be a home for him. 

Then one day the keeper left the gate open— 
just a crack. But Fudge saw it, and with a joy- 
ful yip, he was off to find himself a home. 

“Come back here, Fudge,” the keeper shouted. 
But Fudge knew the keeper really did not ex- 

t him to turn back. And Fudge ran faster. 

He had been sure he could find a home if 
only he had the chance. And now he had the 
chance. 

Pretty soon Fudge came to a little white 
house with a nice hedge to hide under when 


he was sleepy. He stopped and cocked his 
head. He wanted a home with children in it, of 
course. 

“This would make a nice home,” he thought. 

Just then he heard an awful noise. 

“Give me that,” a child cried. 

“No, it’s mine. I'll tell Mother,” another 
shouted. 

Fudge hurried on. It would not be any fun to 
live with children who quarreled. It would be 
better to go back to the shelter. 


But he trotted on until he came to a little 
stone house with a nice garden behind it. Fudge 
stopped and inspected the place. Yes, there wefe 
children here. He could tell from the clothes 
hanging on the line. 
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And then he saw the child who lived in the 
stone house. He was sitting on the back steps 
with a handful of cookies. Another child was 
sitting near him, but the boy on the steps was 
not sharing the cookies in his hand. 

So, though he was beginning to get very tired, 
the little brown dog went on his way. It would 
not be any fun, he knew, to live with a selfish 
child. 


On and on he went, a little more slowly now. 
Maybe he had better not look for a home at 
all. Maybe he had just better go back to his pen 
at the shelter. At least, his keeper was kind to 
him there. 

But he did so want a home of his own. So 
he went on a little farther. 

And he came to another house, with flowers 
in the yard. And he knew that children lived in 
this house, too, because there were toys: scat- 
tered all over the place. And the flowers in the 
yard were trampled and broken. 

“The children who live here are very careless,” 
Fudge thought. “Why, they might even forget 
to feed me sometimes.” 


And then he saw a woman in the back yard, 


picking up a basket of spilled clothespins while 
the children played near. 

“No,” he thought, “the children who live here 
have never learned to be thoughtful.” © 

And then, across the street he saw it—the lit- 
tle house with the trees and ruffled curtains and 
the red brick chimney. “There'd be a warm fire 
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in that fireplace, a fine place for dozing in win- 
tertime,” thought Fudge. 

A boy about so big was pulling his little sister 
about the “picked-up” yard in his little red 
wagon, very carefully so he would not upset it, 
while the Mother was working on the flower 
boxes for the porch. 

And before Fudge had any more time to think 
about it, the little boy spied him. And quick as 
anything, he grabbed Fudge up in his arms 
and started running with him back to his 
mother. 

But he did not forget the baby sister. He 
stopped to take her hand. 

“Oh,” he cried, “see what a nice puppy I've 
found. Can I keep him, Mother; can I? Can Susan 
and I keep him for ours?” 

And the Mother smiled. “Well, of course,” 
she said, “we couldn’t keep him if he belongs 


“See what a nice puppy I’ve found.” 


to somebody else. But we'll find out. If he hasn’t 
any other home, we'll keep him for ours.” 


Fudge was so happy he nearly wiggled him- 
self right out of the boy’s arms, because he knew 
he had found a kind family to be his family. You 
could tell that by seeing how happy they were 
together. 

Fudge knew he had run straight into happi- 
ness in the house with the trees and the ruffled 
curtains and the chimney for smoke—and the 


“picked-up” yard. 
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Peeky Goes Church 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story 


“7 ISTEN, dear children,” said proud Mother Mouse, 
L. “You've been sweet and thoughtful; you’ve helped 
me clean house, 
So as soon as your regular duties are done, 
You can take the day off and just rest or have fun. 
But be very careful,” she said with a blink; 
“When you’re not really sure what to do, 
stop and think. 
Don’t jump into things; it’s better to wait— 
Don’t wait too long, but, at least, hesitate.” 


“All right,” said Peeky. He rushed out the door, 

Lickity-split, barely touching the floor. 

“Wait for me, Peeky,” squeaked Squeaky; “oh, dear.” 

He hurried outside. ‘Peeky’s not even near; 

Mother, he’s gone,” Squeaky said with a wail; 

Then he heard Peeky’s voice calling back, 
“Tattletale.” 


“Tut,” said his mother, “now go on and play; 
While you wait, Peeky’s getting still farther away.” 
“Tl go to the kitchen,” thought Squeaky, 

“that’s what— 
That’s where Peeky’s headed for, likely as not.” 
But he was mistaken; no Peeky was there, 
But what Squeaky saw made ‘him sit up and stare: 
Eggs—colored eggs! red, blue, yellow, pink— 
Piled up in a bowl at the side of the sink. 
Up Squeaky climbed, gave his tail a quick swish, 
And in his excitement, splashed right through a dish 
Of blue-colored water. “Oh, dear,” Squeaky cried, 
“I’m a blue-spotted mouse; guess I'd better go hide. 
I'll dry before long; I'll just sit still and wait. 
Seems I did my thinking a little bit late.” 
And he thought as he crouched on his blue-tinted legs, 
“What kind of a hen laid those bright-colored eggs?” 
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And Peeky, high up on a smail closet shelf, 
Saw a bunch of pink flowers and said to himself, 
“How did they happen to grow on that hat? 
They don’t taste or smell sweet. One sniff tells me that.” 
Then he heard a strange sound, a little girl’s laughter; 
And he thought, “How I wish I could climb. 
up that rafter, 
But Mother said, ‘Don’t decide things in a hurry; 
If you think first, then act, you'll have 
no cause to worry.’ ” 


And while he was thinking, he and the hat 
And the bunch of pink flowers in which he now sat 
Went through the air with a swish and a whirl 
And were placed on the head of a gay little girl; 
And in no time at all, he found in surprise 

The sun was shining right down in his eyes. 

They climbed up some steps; he heard a bell ring; 


A door softly opened; he heard people sing. 
Inside they went, and he, high on his perch, 
Whether he’d planned it or not, was in church! 
Afterwhile, he decided to take a wee peek. 


Suddenly he heard someone gasp and say, “EEK!” 
The lady behind them—she clutched her white blouse. 
“She, perhaps, never saw a hat trimmed with a mouse,” 
Thought Peeky. He shivered. “What's that 

Coiled round her shoulders? It looks like a cat! 

Its bright eyes are shiny; it has fluffy fur!” 

He hid in the flowers. “I can’t hear it purr.” 

He squeaked a small squeak that was almost a cough; 
The little girl jumped, and he almost fell off; 

But he scram-scrambled back in the flowers again, 

And he didn’t move once till the final amen. 


And when he, at last, was at home, safe and sound, 
He sprang from, the hat and the flowers with a bound 
And hurried as fast as he could to his mother; 
And after one glance at his blue-spotted brother, 
He exclaimed, “Mother, dear, I did just as you said; 
I thought and I waited and I used my head. 
I went to church on a little girl’s hat, 
And what do you think? I saw a church cat 
Around someone’s shoulders! She looked 
straight at me, 
But she didn’t move once—how good can cats be?” 
“Well,” said his mother, “good cats are few; 
It's too bad our cat doesn’t go to church, too. 
We've looked for you, Peeky, all over this house; 
Come eat your dinner, my little church mouse.” 
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By Belle Eddington 


OW BUSY the women must have been all 
through the long night as they prepared 
spices and ointment for their dear Master's 
body! How busy, yet how sad; for Jesus, their 
beloved Master, had been crucified, and His 
body had been laid away in a great stone tomb. 
The women had followed along after Joseph 
of Arimathaea and had seen the body of Jesus 
placed in the sepulchre and the great stone 
rolled across the door. Joseph was a rich man, 
and the tomb that he owned was cut in stone in 
a garden outside Jerusalem. Joseph had heard 
Jesus preach, and he believed His doctrine of 
love, so he had begged Pilate to let him put 
Jesus’ body away. 

That Friday had been a black day. High on a 
hill overlooking Jerusalem, Jesus had hung on 
a cross until He had died—with a thief on each 
side. Black clouds had crowded out the sun, and 
thunder had shook the mountainside. People 
who had watched had beat on their breasts, and 
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even the Roman centurions had been afraid. 
John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, stood 
close to Jesus’ mother as they watched the cru¢- 


fixion. Jesus could trust John with one He loved: 


dearly. Looking down from the cross, He said 
to him: “Behold, your mother!” Jesus was really 
telling John to take care of her., 

The women remembered all this and the many 
other acts of Jesus’ kindness. They talked in low, 
hushed words of how they loved Him, of His 
goodness and kindness, of His many visits in 
their homes. They had much to say about the 
many people whom Jesus had healed—the lame 
He had made walk and the blind He had made 
see. 
“Remember the time,” one said, “when a 
group of children crowded close to Jesus when 
He was busy teaching the people. The disciples 
wanted to send them away, but Jesus said, ‘Let 
the children come to Me—don’t forbid them’ 
Then He held as many of the children as could 
climb up on His knees, and with His arms around 
the others who leaned on Him, He blessed them 
all. Jesus dearly loved little children.” 


The Hebrew Sabbath began at sundown on 
Friday and lasted until sundown .on Saturday. 
People of the Jewish faith observed the Sabbath 
Day with fasting and prayer. So all that Saturday 
the women, Mary the mother of James, Salome, 
and Mary Magdalene, waited with folded hands 
as they prayed silently. 

But as soon as the sun went down that Sab 
bath evening, the women be 
gan the work that lasted 
through the night. And early 
Sunday morning while the dew 
was yet on the grass and the aif 
sweet with the scent of flowers 
the women started out on tht 
path that led to the tomb. Care 
fully, they carried with them 
the lotion of spices and oifit 
ment that they had so lovingly 
prepared. 

“Tt was just last Sunday that 


John and Peter entered the tomb 
together. 
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Jesus and His disciples 


Back again in the city, 


came to Jerusalem to the women hurried 
stay for passover Easter Day along. The friends 
week,” one of them By Jane Keith whom they met refused 


said. “Remember how 
eagerly the people lis- 
tened while Jesus 
preached in the Temple 
and how they crowded 
around Him when He 
stood in the courtyard. 

“He told us again 
that God is the Father 
of all, that all men are 
brothers, and that they 
should love and serve 


Tall, white candles shine as bright 
As little suns, all warm and gay; 

But candles give not half the light 
That each face holds on Easter Day. 


Choir and organ, clear and strong, 
Sing as sweet as birds in May; 

But clearer, sweeter is the song 
That my heart sings this Easter Day. 


to believe the amazing 
story that they told. But 
the women kept right 
on repeating it, for the 
joy in their hearts 
would not let them 
keep still. Jesus, risen 
from the tomb, met 
them along the way 
and said to them, “All 
hail.” This greeting 
means ‘Peace be unto 


one another. Of course, 


you.” In their joy the 


He meant that all peo- 

ple, men and women and children, should love 
one another; then He explained that before 
lives can be good, hearts must be filled with 
love and kindness. When lives are good, fami- 
lies, communities, and nations are happy and at 
peace.” 

Another said, “Many, many people are chang- 
ing from the old way of laws and forms and 
turning to Jesus’ way of love and good will. The 
ptiests and rulers do not want them to change 
because it will take away the influence of the 
priests and rulers and hinder their rule and 
power. Jealousy and hate fill their hearts, and 
that is why they caused this dreadful thing to 
be done. 

The other woman, with her mind on the thing 
at hand, asked, “Who will roll away the great 
stone that fills the doorway of the tomb?” 
Anxiety about the stone and a little fear of the 
Roman soldiers filled their hearts, but their love 
for the Master kept them going on. 


When they reached the tomb, they found that 
the stone was no longer before the door. Inside 
the tomb stood an angel, and he told them, “Fear 
not; I know you are looking for Jesus, who was 
crucified. He is not here; He is risen! Come see 
where He was laid.” 

The women went inside the tomb, but they 
came out quickly. The angel said to them, “Go 
tell the disciples that Jesus will see them.” 


Joyously the women ran down the path that 
such a short while before they had walked with 
slow steps and heavy hearts. Now their hearts 
Were singing the glad news: ‘‘Jesus is not dead; 
He is risen!” 
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women knelt at Jesus’ 
feet and worshiped Him. 
When Peter and John heard the glad news, 
they hurried out to the tomb to see for them- 
selves. John outran Peter and reached the tomb 
first, but he waited until Peter joined him, and 
they entered the tomb together. It was empty! 
Then they believed the angel’s message as the 
women had told it to them: “Jesus is not dead; 
He lives.” 


In the evening of that same day, some of the 
disciples and a few friends gathered together 
in a room to talk over the wonderful thing that 
had happened. While they talked, two more of 
the disciples who had just returned from Em- 
maus—a small village about six miles distant— 
came and joined the group. When these men 
came in, the other disciples greeted them with 
the glad news: “Jesus is not dead; He is risen. 
Some of us have seen Him and talked with 
Him!” 

The two men were joyous; their eyes shone 
with excitement. “We, too, have seen the Master 
and talked with Him.” Then they told how Jesus 
had come and walked with them on the road. 
He had even explained some of the scriptures 
to them; yet they did not know Him until He 
stopped to eat with them. When He broke bread 
and blessed it, they knew that their companion 
was Jesus. 

While the disciples talked about the exciting 
events of the day, Jesus came and stood in their 
midst. We cannot imagine the joy that filled 
their hearts as He said to them: “Peace be unto 
you.” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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In a hollow log not far away Stand 
Lives a mother rabbit with bunnies gray; To th 
A shy wood thrush has a leafy room, Anotl 
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une And building friendships that grow and grow. 


And through the trees at the top of the hill, 
In the garden with borders of phlox and squill, ! 
Stands a little white house with windows wide 

To the fresh and fragrant countryside. 


Another mother lives here with her son; 


This mother is mine, and we have such fun, 
Visiting our nighbors in the woods below 
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AVID was short of breath as he ran 

through the early afternoon sunshine to 

Bob Moore’s house. He needed help, and he 

needed it badly, for this first day of April was 
becoming April Fools’ Day in earnest for him. 

When his friend Kegs could not be at the 
picnic breakfast that morning because he had 
to baby-sit with his little sister while his parents 
went to see the county agent, he told the other 
Spartans that his burro could carry their duffel 
just the same. Now the burro was lost! While 
the boys ate, small brown Surprise must have 
pulled his stake and wandered away. When 
David learned that Surprise was gone, he shouted 
for Bob; for Bob knew more about animals 
than any of the other boys and would know 
where the burro was likely to go. But Bob had 
left the picnic early! 

Circling the group that Zip Holiday was get- 
ting together to hunt Surprise, David started 
after Bob; but when he saw David, Zip got 
mad. The school bully hooted and jeered and 
made fun of him, but David went just the same; 
the Spartans were responsible for getting the 
burro back safely to Kegs. To do it quickly in- 
stead of following him for hours and then, per- 
haps, losing his tracks somewhere in the hills was 
important. They would not want Kegs to worry. 

When David reached Bob’s house, Bob was 
sitting on the porch, teaching tricks to a young 
rooster he had brought from the chicken yard. 

“We need you,” David called. “Surprise is 
lost, and we've got to find him.” 

The welcome he had seen on Bob's face 
turned into concern as David explained what 
had happened. 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“You know how upset Kegs gets 
when anything goes wrong with his 
burro,” David said. “And the first 
thing Zip did was send someone to tell 
him Surprise was lost. It looks as if they want 
him to worry!” 

“No one’d be that mean when Kegs has al- 
ready missed out on the picnic,” said Bob. 

“I don’t know,” David said slowly. “Zip’s 
bunch thinks a lot of things are funny that I 
don’t. I saw Kegs when I passed just now, sitting 
at his window watching. If we don’t get Sur 
prise home soon, it’d be like him to join the 
hunt even if he has to carry his baby sister every 
inch of the way.” 

“He wouldn’t do that,” Bob protested. 

David smiled a twisted little smile. “I think 
he'd have done it already if he hadn’t thought 
someone might be playing an April-Fools’ joke 
on him. But joke or no joke, Surprise is gone; 
and when the other boys started to trail him and 
I said I was coming for you because you’d know 
where to look for him, Zip said knowing about 
animals wouldn't help. He says it is just a case 
of tracking him down. But I say knowing things 
always helps, and we're in a hurry.” 

Bob picked up his pet chicken and took it 
across the yard to its pen. 

“Anyway,” he said, “Surprise carried stuff for 
all us Spartans, and we've got to do all we can.” 

As the two boys made their way back to the 
picnic grounds, the wind was so sharp that they 
buttoned their topcoats close under their chins. 
When they reached the spot where Surprise had 
been picketed, Bob bent to examine the hoof- 
prints that led from the high rocky ground into 
the woodland on the northeast. 

“This is funny!” he said thoughtfully. “Td 
think Surprise would have started for home 4s 
soon as he pulled his stake. But these tracks lead 
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to the northeast, straight into the wind. Animals 
don’t usually stray against the wind. They drift 
with it.” 

The boys followed the tracks for some dis- 
tance. 

“Does this trail look right to you?” Bob asked. 

David nodded; but puzzlement deepened in 
Bob’s face. 

“You know dogs don’t walk like cats, or cows 
like horses. Even the same kind of animals don’t 
walk alike, but there’s something regular about 
the pattern of tracks each one of them lays down. 
If we'd compare Surprise’s tracks with the ones 


_ Mr. Sutton’s burro Jack makes, we could tell 


which burro made each. There’d be a difference 
in the way each one put down his feet, besides 
the help we’d get from nicks and scars on their 
shoes. These don’t look right!” 

David examined the tracks more closely. 

“They're hoofprints, and they're small,” he 
declared. “I don’t think any other horse or burro 
or mule has been around here but Surprise.” 

Bob suggested, “‘Let’s circle around the place 
where he was staked. You go one way, and I'll 
go the other. We'll look for tracks or scars on 
the rocks—just any kind of fresh scratch at all!” 

David did not have the least idea what Bob 
suspected or what he thought they might find; 
but he did as Bob asked. When the boys met 
again, he had found nothing; but Bob was 
flushed and ex- 


cited. 
“Go after the 
boys and tell them 


I've got a dandy 
April Fools’ joke 
on Zip,” he said. 
“Tell them all to 
come to Kegs’s 
house and see how 
it works.” 

“Aw, Bob!’ 
David _ protested. 
“We can’t stop 
hunting Surprise 
to play an April 
Fools’ joke!” 

“We won't have 
to,” Bob assured 
him. ““Everything’s 
hooked in togeth- 
et. Get the boys, 
and you'll see that 
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when we April fool Zip, we'll have Surprise.” 


“That's hard for me to figure out,” David as 


argued for returning Surprise to Kegs was more 
important to him than anything else. 

Bob frowned. “I think Zip’s trying to trick 
all us Spartans and the other boys, too. If you 
do as I say, we'll turn the tables on him; but 
I've got to do some checking first.” 

David felt bewildered and uncertain as he 
hurried after Shoog, Joe, Zip, Morry, Chink, 
Andy, and the other boys. 


He glanced back over his shoulder. Bob was 
crossing the high rocky ground again. He left 
it and followed a dry creek bed that led toward 
Zip’s house. What was he going to do there? 
The question nagged David till late that after- 
noon when he led a string of tired hunters 
through Kegs’s gate. 

Someone whistled from the side yard, and 
they hurried around the house. 

David hoped that he would see Bob under 
Kegs’s window, holding Surprise by his halter 
rope; but Bob sat on a tree stump in front of 
an evergreen hedge. There was no sign of Sur- 


_ prise, but Kegs’s face was a white blur in the 


window above them. 

Tall, lanky Zip Holiday separated himself 
from the crowd and swaggered toward Bob. 
David edged forward quickly, ready to help if 
Bob needed a helping hand. 

“You fellows 
think you’re 
smart,” Zip said. 
“But you been 
hunting Surprise 
all day; and I’m 
going to produce 
him—like pulling 
a rabbit out of a 
silk hat.” 

“Are you?” Bob 
asked pleasantly. 

“Sure,” Zip said 
confidently. ‘“‘Mor- 
ryll lead him 
around the corner 
any minute now! 
And April fool to 
you!” 

Every eye fas- 
tened on the cor- 
ner of the house. 

David wanted 
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to see Surprise’s. shaggy head; 
but he wanted Bob to produce 
it, not Zip. If Zip did, he would 
brag about how smart he was 
the rest of their lives. And be- 


sides, Bob had promised to turn 


the tables on Zip. 
“I hear Morry,” Zip an- 


nounced. “He's bringing Sur 


prise!” 

David sidled closer to Bob, 

“Is he?” he asked in a whisper, 

“Wait and see,’ Bob advised 
him; and the next instant Morty 
Dalton came running around 
the house. 

He was not leading Surprise. 
He was alone, and his face 
looked white and frightened. 

“We're blown up, Zip!” he 
cried. “Surprise is gone!” 

Zip stared, his mouth hang- 
ing open. 

“Turn around and see what 
I've got,’ Bob said quietly. 

Leisurely, he reached into the 
thicket behind him and drew 
out a pair of stilts. 

“T found these in your barn, 
Zip,” he said. “Each one has a 
horseshoe nailed onto the bot- 
tom. You wore thena and made 
the tracks you said Surprise 
made, leading into the wind; 
and you got everyone to tramp 
the countryside looking for him 
while Kegs worried, just so you 
could say ‘April fool!’ But you 
didn’t know much about ani- 
mals, and you slipped up on a 
lot of things. You weren’t magi- 
cian enough to make Surprise 
disappear or appear either.” 

Again he parted the ever- 


greens, and this time he 


brought the little burro gently 
forward between the branches 
till everyone could see his 
shaggy, friendly head. 

“After I decided you were 
playing a joke, all I had to do 
was find where you took him 
over the rocks and follow the 
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tracks to your barn where you'd 
hidden him. So now it’s April 
fool from me to you!” 

David laughed with the oth- 
ers and joined in their shouts of 
“April fool, Zip!” But he was 
happier than all the rest. Sur- 
prise was home, and Kegs had 
nothing to worry about. Zip 
could never brag that he had 
fooled Bob in spite of all Bob 
knew about animals; and Bob 
had proved again that knowing 
things is worth while. 


The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


times. And for this one day I 
had to come back. Now shall 
we finish our song?” She 
flashed a smile at Jo Ann. 

Like one in a dream, Jo Ann 
began to play. But one song 
was not enough. Requests for 
Miss Ritter to sing the old 
songs were made, and she sang 
them all, and Jo Ann played. 
But finally she held up her 
hand. “This is the last,” she 
said. She folded her hands and 
closed her eyes, and out over 
the audience the golden voice 
poured a benediction: 


“Peace to you and to this house 


And all who come within; 
And here may love and joy 

abound 

Forevermore, dear Lord. 

Amen.” 

The glorious program was 
over. Out on the patio, long 
tables were loaded with food; 
and there, old friends and 
neighbors visited the whole 
happy afternoon. 


That evening Jo Ann and 
Kenneth sat on the front steps 
of the old rock house and lived 
it all over again. The air was 
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Easter Place Cards 


_— WILL have to start making these Easter place cards 
several weeks before Easter. But when you hear the oh’s and 
ah’s with which they are greeted, you will know they were well 
worth your effort. 

These place cards are not only pretty and unusual, but they 
are in the very spirit of Easter and the growing, new life it 
represents. 

Several weeks before Easter, ask Mother to save all her halved 
eggshells for you. Select the most perfect ones to use. Color them 
in different colors with Easter-egg dye, food coloring diluted with 
water, or your water-color paints. 

Now fill each half shell three-fourths full with soil. In each 
shell plant two nasturtium or marigold seeds; then, carefully place 
the shells in egg cartoons, Water the seeds every day, so they will 
grow. In a few days you will see the little plants coming up. 

Just before Easter, cut white cardboard into pieces measuring 
114 by 314 inches. With a spoon, lightly tap the ends of your 
planted eggshells. This will crush them slightly, so that they 
will stand on your place cards. Using household cement, fasten 
each eggshell to a card and allow it to dry. 

Write the name of one of your family or a guest on each card. 
You will find that your place cards will make the prettiest Easter 
table decorations you can imagine. 


By Laura Arlon 


heavy with the scent of roses, wonder. “After forty years— 


and long shadows stretched 
across Blue Lake. Jo Ann leaned 
against the house and sighed 
blissfully. 

“If I live to be a hundred, 
I'll never forget all the wonder- 
ful things that have happened 
today. Imagine, a famous opera 
star’s caring enough to come 
clear back to Coon Holler—and 
singing all those old songs be- 
cause people loved them.” 

“And the bishop——’ Ken- 
neth’s blue eyes were full of 


and he dedicated Coon Holler 
Community Center.” 

“And the guest book with 
over two thousand names— 
and the beautiful picture by 
Mr. P. S. I don’t think anyone 
forgot anything,” Jo Ann said. 

“Especially food! Did you’ 
ever see such loads and loads 
of food?” Kenneth sighed and 
rubbed his stomach. 

“My, my, haven’t things 
changed?” Jo Ann pushed her 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cream Cheese Pie 


1 8- or 9-inch graham cracker pie shell 

1 can sweetened condensed milk 

1/4, cup lemon juice 

1 3-ounce package cream cheese (room temperature) 
2 eggs (room temperature) 

4 tablespoons sugar 


“*FTHIS sounds complicated, Mrs. White,” Larry commented 
when she told the junior chefs that they were going to make 
cream cheese pie. 

“Tt is a little difficult,” Mrs. White said with a smile. ‘But 
if we follow directions carefully, we won't have any trouble! 

“We'll use a greased piepan, a rolling pin, waxed paper, 2 
mixing bowls, a saucepan, measuring cups, measuring spoons, a 
large spoon, and an egg beater.” 

“I made the pie shell early this morning so it would be ready,” 
Susan said. “And this is how I did it. I put graham crackers on 
a piece of waxed paper and folded the paper around them tightly. 
Then I crushed them with the rolling pin. I put two cups of 
crumbs into a mixing bowl and added 14 cup of melted oleo- 
margarine, 1 tablespoon of sugar, and 1 teaspoon of cream to the 
crumbs. I mixed it well and pressed it against the sides and bot- 
tom of a greased piepan. I baked it ten minutes at 300 degrees 
and later cooled it in the refrigerator.” 

“Fine, Susan. Now for the filling. We cream milk, lemon 
juice, and cream cheese together. We separate our two eggs care- 
fully and add the yolks to the mixture and beat it until smooth. 
We now pour the filling into our pie shell, which has set because 
it was made two hours ago.” 

“Shall I light the oven now?” Anne asked. 


“Yes, dear, and set it at 325 degrees. Now in our other bowl,” » 


Mrs. White continued, “we have the whites of two eggs which 
we have allowed to stand at room temperature. Egg whites will 
get stiff faster if they are not too cold to begin with. Now we 
beat the whites very hard until they begin to get stiff. Then we 
add our sugar one tablespoon at a time, beating each tablespoon 
in. When the whites stand in very stiff peaks, they are called 
meringue. We carefully dip the meringue onto the pie and spread 
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it around. Now our pie goes 
into the oven at 325 degrees 
for 10 to 15 minutes to brown 
the meringue. 

“After that, we chill it in 
the refrigerator for about eight 
hours,” Mrs. White concluded. 
“This evening you must all 


come back for cream cheese pie 


and milk.” 


Granny Hewitt 
Makes Easter 


(Continued from page 7) 


egg when we take them to the 
orphanage. And even if Tim 
and I don’t win the prize, this 
will be one of the best Easters 
ever,” she decided. “I feel some- 


‘thing deep down inside that I’ve 


never felt before. Maybe it's 
because I’m growing up or 
something. Or maybe it’s be- 
cause Granny Hewitt taught 
me how wise it is to look for 
beauty in the simple, homely 


. things around us—like onion 


peels and four-leaf clovers and 
beeswax.” She smiled content: 
edly as she waited for the serv- 
ice to close. 

“May we give the winning 
egg to any child we like at the 
orphanage?” Cindy Sue asked 
Miss Grace when the contest 
was over and the prize had been 
awarded. 

“You may,” Miss Grace told 
her. ‘Just be careful not to drop 
it in your excitement,” she 
laughed. “You'd better put it 
back into your basket, just to 
be sure,” she added kindly. 

carry the prize,” Tim 
said, proudly taking up the pic 
ture of the white-robed Christ 
at the door of the tomb, as they 
started toward Miss Grace's 
car. “I'll be careful of it, too,” 
he assured Cindy Sue. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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A Dancing Man 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear God, to You 
My thanks shall go 
For food to help me 
Live and grow. 


Stick 
BRand> 
Yee 3° 


HIS dancing man can be-carved from balsa wood or cut with 

scissors from medium-weight cardboard. The wood should be 
Ye inch thick. If cardboard is used, cut out 4 or 5 pieces for each 
section and glue them together evenly for thickness. When dry, 
file the edges smooth with an emery file. 

Trace patterns from the diagrams. Then trace onto wood or 
cardboard and cut out, making two each of Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Mark in pencil the hat, face, coat, buttons, and dots on the 
head and body section (Fig. 1). Pierce two holes at shoulders 
(A) and hips (C) with a sharp nail. 

Pierce two holes at (A) and at elbow (B) of each upper 
am (Fig. 2). Pierce two holes at elbow (B) of lower arms 
(Fig 3). Mark line of cuff on both sides of each arm. 

Pierce holes at hip (C) and knee (D) of each upper leg (Fig. 
é Pierce two holes at knee (D) of each lower leg and foot 

ig. 5). 

Cut a thin strip of wood 1 by 6 inches. Notch each side at the 
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center (Fig. 6). 

Paint both sides of your man 
with poster paint before put- 
ting the pieces together. Paint 
the face and hands flesh color 
and the collar and cuffs white. 
Suggestions are given for the 
coloring of the clothes (Fig. 
7). The buttons can be punched 
from gold or silver paper with 
a paper punch or painted on. 


Fasten the arm sections to- 
gether at elbow (B) and the 
leg sections at knee (D) with a 
large needle and strong thread. 
Now fasten arms to body at 
holes (A), and legs at holes 
(C). Knot threads securely, but 
leave loose enough for the 
limbs to swing freely. 


Pierce a hole in hat (E), 
draw a 3-inch piece of thread 
through it, and attach the 
thread to a small rubber band. 
Slip the rubber band over the 
stick (Fig. 6) at notches (Fig. 
F). 


The cane is made from a 3- 
inch piece of pipe cleaner. 
Fasten cane to the hand with 
Scotch tape. 

To make your man jig, hold 
the stick in one hand and put 
a finger of the other hand 
through the rubber band. 
Stretch the rubber band down- 
ward until the feet touch the 
table. Move the finger on the 
rubber band up and down 
quickly. Your man will kick 
out his feet, swing around, and 
throw out his arms as he 
dances. 
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What Can Your Pet | Do? 


E ARE happy, indeed, 
to have so many letters 
about your pets and to know 
that each one of you is enjoy- 
ing his. We only wish we had 
Space to print more of your 
letters, for each letter tells 
something interesting about 
how you train and enjoy your 
pets. 
We have many letters from 
children who do not own a 


—_ 


pet, telling us they enjoy read- 
ing your letters and also from 
many who have pets and who 
find in your letters new ideas 
on how to train and enjoy their 
pets. Keep up the good work, 
for you are bringing joy into 
the lives of others. Send your 
letters to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Ive MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


You 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send [] WEE WISDOM §2 [ YOU $l 
To 
Street 
City 
Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 

Street 
City 


I inclose §.................... to pay for this order. 


Street 
City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Dear Editor: Our Manx cat 
Timmy, is quite clever. When 
there are tasty tidbits about, he will 
sit up and beg if we say, “Pretty,” 
Another of his tricks is to roll over 
and over when we say “‘Roly-poly,” 
Timmy is twelve years old, but he 
still loves to play football with a 
marble on the floor.—Christopher 
Hodson. Q 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet tac 
coon. Her name is Ringo. In Ma 
she climbed up on my daddy's 
tractor while he «was opening the 
gate. Ringo was just a baby then. 
We fed her with a doll’s bottle, 
Now, she loves candy, ice cream, 
and cokes. My sister took Ringo 
to the pet parade and won fitst 
place, a blue ribbon, and a dollar, 
We all love Ringo very much 
—Malinda Lu Turpin. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a horse 
named Trigger. He can open the 
stable door, and when he wants 
attention, he will nip me. He 
is a very friendly horse.—Joni 
Sheldon. D 


Dear Editor: 1 have an Eskimo 
spitz dog named Rosie. She is a 
year old, and she loves to play. I 
have taught her to swing with me, 
and she really likes it. When I get 
out of the swing, she wants to jump 
back in. We have lots of fun to 
gether.—Mary Gruber. 


Granny Hewitt 
Makes Easter 


(Continued from page 24) 


“We're going to hang it on 
the hallway wall at the top of 
the stairs so we can both look 
at it as we go up to our rooms,’ 
Cindy Sue said as she fell into 


step beside Miss Grace. “That 


way, we'll see it every day.” 
“And you'll remember how 
important the risen Christ is ia 
our daily lives,” Miss Grace 
told them quietly. 
Cindy Sue nodded. ‘This has 
been the most wonderful East 
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er,’ she said. “With the con- 
test and Granny Hewitt’s teach- 
ing us sO many interesting new 
things and the new baby and 
all. I—I guess it’s been just 
about perfect!” 


But Cindy Sue did not realize 
just how nearly perfect it ac- 
tually was until a few minutes 
later at the orphanage play- 
ground when their class passed 
out the beautiful, bright-colored 
eggs to the homeless boys and 
girls who accepted them so 
eagerly. As she went from one 
child to the next, she looked 
carefully into the face of each, 
trying to decide just which child 
should receive the prize egg with 
the bright rising sun. She was 
tempted to hand it to a pretty 
blue-eyed little girl whose yel- 
low curls rivaled the sun’s shin- 
ing golden color, but for some 
reason she did not. It was the 
last egg left in the basket when 
she reached the end of the line; 
and she had turned back toward 
the children again, trying to de- 
cide what to do with it, when a 
tall, lean, sullen-looking boy 
came out of the orphanage 
building and leaned against the 
iron fence, looking at them al- 
most scornfully. 


“Oh, my goodness, here is 
another boy, and there are no 
more eggs left!” was Cindy 
Sue’s first thought. She reached 
into the basket toward the 
prize egg. Then she took an- 
other look at the dark-haired 
boy with the scowl on his face, 
and her hand froze. “I can’t 
give it to such a sullen, unpleas- 
ant person,” she thought sud- 
denly. “I wanted it for some- 
one special, and so did Tim.” 
She turned toward Tim and 
started to speak, but before the 
words would form, Tim had 
teached into the basket and 
taken the egg into his hand. 
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Maida Dickson 


He crossed the playground 
toward the boy quickly. “Here, 
fellah—happy Easter!” he said 
heartily. 

The tall, tousle-haired, un- 
happy boy mumbled something 
about baby stuff, which Cindy 
Sue could not hear clearly, and 
for a moment she thought he 
was going to smash the beauti- 
ful egg on the ground at his 
feet. Then he paused and 
looked at it, and Cindy Sue 
could see that he was reading 
the words she had written on it 
with the beeswax: “He is 
risen!” And a change came 


over his face. He seemed happy. 
A load seemed to slip from 
his shoulders, and slowly but 
surely, he lifted his eyes to meet 
Tim’s. As he did, a smile crept 
out cautiously from the corners 
of his mouth. “Happy Easter to 
you, too!” he managed huskily. 
The smile widened to brighten 
his whole face as he spoke, and 
for a moment, Cindy Sue 
thought he was going to cry. 


“It was beautiful watching 
him smile,” she said later that 
day, as she and Tim sat in the 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


The world is bright with Easter gladness. We are happy as we re- 
member that Jesus thought, taught, and proved that God-Life within 
Him and within us has no end, only new beginnings. So let us say these 


glad words again and again: 


“God is Life, pure Life, 
God is Life, sweet Life, 

That Life is mine,—mine, 
And all is well.” 


Through talking with God and listening to God in prayer, Jesus came 


to know 


erfectly that He was one with God. And Jesus said that we, 


too, can do this. Prayer by prayer, thought by thought, word by word, 
and deed by deed, we are learning that we are one with God, All-Good. 

Being a member of the Good Words Booster Club helps us think 
good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, and so helps us know 
our oneness with God, All-Good. If you are not already a member of 
the club and should like to join, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 think that be- 
ing a teen-ager is one of the strang- 
est things of life. Sometimes, as I 
see God’s beautiful earth, my heart 
just fills with love and—well, it 
just kind of sings. 

Sometimes I want to paint the 
beautiful scenes I see. Sometimes 
I want to be a missionaty. Some- 
times when I hear music that I 
can tap dance to, I want to be 
a dancer. Sometimes I want to be 
an author. And sometimes I want 
to be a sailor. (My grandfather 
was a sailor.) Isn’t it all very 
strange, but fun though?—D/vane 
(British West Indies). 


Indeed, it is fun! You, Diane, 
are God’s melody of life, and 
God sings His song through 
you! You are feeling and see- 
ing all the good that God offers 
to each of us. And God is your 
Perfect Partner in deciding, just 


what service you are to give in 
God’s good world. Thank you, 
Diane, for your joyous letter. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am so very glad 
that I am a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. I am trying 
to keep the rules and to write to 
you every month. 

I want to tell you: about our 
Sunday school class of eight boys 
and girls. We call ourselves the 
Prayer Band, because we stand in 
front of the altar and say a prayer 


for the President and other leaders - 


of our country. 

I like to read the letters of the 
other members of the club, because 
each letter tells such a helpful 
story.—Stanley. 


When we pray for another, 
Stanley, we give him the great- 
est gift we have to give. Your 


Sunday school class is giving 


the President and the other. 


leaders of our country the 

greatest gift that you can give, 

your blessing. And when we 

pray for others, we have a 

happy feeling that these words 

tell: 

“In just this act of blessing you, 
I find a blessed blessing, too. 
I feel it thrill me through 

and through. 
God blesses me as I bless 


ou.” 


Dear Barbara: Since the last time 
I wrote to you, I have learned a 
lesson, and it is that God is always 
with me. One day I was late for 
school, and I did not-want to open 
the door and go into the room 
because I was afraid that the boys 
and girls would laugh at me. As 
I stood outside the closed door, I 
said the first verse of The Prayer of 
Faith. Suddenly, the teacher opened 
the door and said, “Hello, Marga- 
ret.”’ Before I knew it, I was sit- 
ting at my desk in class, and as far 
as I can remember, nobody laughed 
at me. And it was all due to God. 
—Marguaret. 


Thank you, Margaret, for 
sharing your wonderful lesson 
with us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have not bees 
writing to you as often as I should, 
and from now on, you can be sure 
of receiving a letter from me each 
month. I have not been doing & 
actly as I should, but God is help- 
ing me to do better. I read my 
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Bible every day. Do you think that 
reading comics is a sin? If so, why? 
—Darid 


We sin, or fall short of the 
mark of our good, David, when 
we do not let God help us use 
love and wisdom in all that we 
think, say, and do. Some of the 
comics are filled with happy, 
helpful stories and pictures that 
make us feel better when we 
have read them. Other comics 
are filled with horrible stories 
and pictures that make us feel 
afraid, mixed up, and unhappy 
when we have read them. Of 
course, God’s love and wisdom 
would tell us not to read these 
horror comics. Should we read 
them, we sin because we are not 
letting God’s love and wisdom 


guide us. © 


Dear Barbara: Being a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club 
has improved me ni a lot, I 
believe. I used to be very bossy 
in my class at school. Then I 
learned that the best way to have 
friends is to be a friend—to be 
cheerful and kind and_ helpful. 
Now, everyone is liking me better, 
and I am very glad. 

I am trying to follow the club 
tules, and my mother is helping 
me. I would like you to pray with 
me that I concentrate more on my 
work in school and have better 
grades—Jill (South America). 


We have given your request 
for prayers to Silent Unity, a 
‘group of people here at the 
home of WEE WIsDoM who 
pray for and with others. I 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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shall be praying with them and 
with you, Jill, knowing that 
God and you are partners in 
school. God helps you know 
the joy of learning, for He 
helps you to study easily and 
quickly and to remember per- 
fectly all that you need to 
know. © 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that I 
have kept every one of the letters 
I have received from you. It is nice 
to look over all the lovely verses 
and suggestions for keeping the 
rules of our happy club. I am going 
to start a Booster scrapbook. In it 
I will have my favorite Magic Pil- 
low Verses, prayers, poems, and 
helpful stories.—Jeanie. 


The Booster scrapbook, 
Jeanie, seems like it would be 
fun to make. And reading a 
book such as your scrapbook 
will help you to follow the rules 
of theclub. 


Dear Barbara: My teacher chose 
me to take charge of the girls’ line 
in my room. In this line was a 
gitl who was always talking and 
who always said she was not talk- 
ing when I spoke to her about it. 
This same girl was always fussing 
with me, too. 

But I remembered to pray for 
her, to know that God was helping 
her, too. Now, we are good friends 
like God wants us to be.—Leatha. 


Praying for others is know- 
ing the Truth about them. Be- 
cause you remembered that God 
was this girl’s help in every 
need, it was easier for her to 


remember it, too. And as she 
remembered it, God helped her 
to do what was right and good 
and helpful to you all. We 
liked your letter, Leatha. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Keerock Rook (12), Tarrytown 
School, 612 S. Broadway, Tarry- 
town, N.Y.; Penelope Shields 
(12), “Glenvar,” Wongan Hills, 
W. Australia; Sheila Julie Dewart 
(12), 188 Byng Ave., Willowdale, 
Ont., Canada; Jimmy Pool (12), 
Box W, Arp, Tex.; Darlene Dur- 
rah (11), Box 16, Grays River, 
Wash.; Patty Ressell (11), 803 
S. 12th St., Norfolk, Nebr.; Mary 
Jo Crawford (11), Wrangell, 
Alaska; Ginny Eaves (11), 1917 
Ashland Ave., Charlotte, N.C.; 
Gwendolyn Rosemond (11), 1366 
N. 6th St., Columbus 1, Ohio; 
Dolores Pooler (10), 198 Wilson 
St., Brewer, Maine; Pama Leigh 
Schupbach (10), Rte. 1, Kiowa, 
Kans.; Donna Palmer (10), Rte. 
1, Box 225, Brooks, Oreg.; Wanda 
Williams (10), 1046 Clay St., 
Henderson, Ky.; George Hobby 
(10), Namwianga Mission, P. O. 
Box 22, Kalomo, N.R. Africa; 
Charles Handy (10), Percival, 
Iowa; Maria Orozco (10), 11142 
Welby Way, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannahb More Kobaus. 
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Easter Day 
By Michael Flynn (9 years) 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Oh, Mommy, Oh, Daddy, 

Come and see all the eggs the 
Easter 

Bunny has left for us to see— 

Red ones, green ones, and purple 
ones, too. 


Oh, Mommy, Oh, Daddy, 

Come and see what the Easter 
bunn 

Has left for you and me. 
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The Water 


By Kathleen Graham (8 years) 
East Detroit, Mich. 


The water is blue 
As blue can be 
As it moves swiftly 
Toward the sea. 


I Was 
By Larry Trzeciak (10 years) 
_ Gary, Ind. 


I was a small snow man, 
So jolly and fat; 

I was all dressed up 
In a big black hat. 


I felt very happy; 
I wanted to run, 
But I lost my legs— 
One by one! 


My Little Shadow 
By Patricia Commins (8 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I have a little shadow 

That follows me each day; 
And when its time to go to bed, 
It hides its face away. 


Spring Cleaning 
By Sally Jean Millett (11 
Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 


In the springtime 
When the birds sing out, 
It's the time we spring clean, 
While the children play and 
shout. 


We sort our clothes 
And clean the walls; 
We beat the rugs 
And wash the halls. 


We clean the attic; 
And when our work is done, 
We say we've done a good job— 
Now, let’s have some fun. 


Springtime in Vermont 
By David Post (11 years) 
Bennington, Vt. 


The blossoms come upon the trees 
When blows the last of winter's 


breeze; 

When robins come back on the 
wing, ; 

They bring back lovely songs to 
sing. 


The apple tree in springtime 
blooms, 

Bringing us its sweet perfumes; 

The lilac bushes also - bring 

The sweetest fragrance of the 
spring. 


April 
By Donna Burg (9 years) 
Yoman, Wash. 


I love to sail my kite in the sky 


And see the birds go fluttering by. 

I sit and smell the sweet spring air 

And watch the butterflies go here 
and there. 

To miss April, I could not bear. 


Spring Is Here 
By Debbie Lynam (7 years) 
Greenfield, Iowa 


Oh, happy day! Oh, happy day! 
Outdoors, soon the children can 
. play. 
We will run and skip and sing all 
day—all day. 
Oh, I like spring; don’t you? 


SQ 


Easter 
By Linda Jean Backus (9 years) 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Easter bunny comes hop, hop, hop, 

Frisky down the street. : 

All the eggs tucked in his basket, 
Oh, so neat. 


Sunny, sunny Easter is so much 
fun, 
Bringing lots of joy to everyone. 


The Snowball 
By Stephen Campbell (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The snowball, soft and round; 
The snowball, white and_ glisten- 


ing; 
The snowball, of different sizes; 
It’s made of white, soft ice. 


The snowball, cold and _ inviting; 

The snowball, round and shining; 

The snowball, clean glisten- 
ing; 

It’s made of white, soft ice. 


Baby Brother 
By Joyce Dimick (6 years) 
Atchison, Kans. 


My baby brother’s name is Ray; 
I play with him most every day. 
I roll the ball to him, and then 
He rolls it back io me again. 
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Easter Day 
By Gail Heilman (8 years) 
Ford City, Pa. 


In a basket big and round, 

Colored eggs and chocolate bunnies 
are found— 

All found on Easter Day. 

Oh! Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 

You jump and sing; 

You jump and run; 

Oh, oh, what good fun! 

Then into the car you jump, 

Shouting, “Me, oh, my; me, oh, 
my; 

Grandpa’s farm I now spy. 

An egg hunt will be lots of fun 

Out onhis big lawn.” 

Then off to home and into bed, 

And lay down your sleepy head 

To dream about next Easter Day. 


Our Oklahoma Crops 
(Rhymed Prose) 
By Charla Leach (9 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In Oklahoma two little girls lived 
on a farm. They had horses, cows, 
and chickens and a big red barn. 
They raised yellow wheat that was 
the color of gold; it was made into 
bread for them, so we are told. 
They raised corn, lettuce, radishes, 
and tomatoes; they also raised 
watermelons and potatoes. They 
raised oats, barley, rye, and all 
kinds of grain; they also had large 
fields of sweet sugar cane. Their 
farm was a very happy place. They 
looked at their crops, and a smile 
lit each face. 


The Tree 
By Jill Obright (9 years) 
Naperville, Ill. 
There was once a little seed, 
And the seed grew to a plant, 
And the plant grew to a tree, 
And the tree grew very tall. 


And the tree it grew a branch, 
And the branch it grew a twig, 
And the twig it grew some leaves, 
And the leaves grew very big. 


And hidden by the leaves, a bird 
built a nest— 
All cozy, small, and brown. 
And there it was hidden 
Till the leaves fell down. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied, correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Rain 
By Gwendolyn McKay (8 years) 
Homestead, Fla. 


Tt has rained and rained every day, 
So I haven’t had a chance to play. 
But if I ever had my way, 

The sun would shine every day, 
And the clouds would stay away. 


- Granny Hewitt 


Makes Easter 


(Continued from page 27) 


warm sunshine on the front 
porch steps. “Do you remember 
yesterday when I was complain- 
ing about Granny Hewitt’s try- 
ing to make Easter-egg dyes out 


of practically nothing, and you 
said wonderful things come out 
of almost nothing at all some- 
times ?”” 

Tim nodded. “Like baby 
chicks and new green leaves,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” Cindy Sue went on. 
“Well, the smile on that boy’s 
face was like that. It came up 
out of nowhere—like the sun 
comes up in the morning.” 

“Like he hadn’t smiled in a 
long time,” Tim agreed. 
like he really enjoyed doing it 
again.” 

“Yes,’’ Cindy Sue bobbed her 
head. “Oh, Tim,” she added 
with a little tremor in her voice, 
“it was the best part of the 
whole day!” 

“It was,” Tim replied. “It 
was the real spirit of Easter!” 
He smiled. ‘And to think it 
was just an egg, colored with 
Granny Hewitt’s old-fashioned 
Easter-egg dyes, made out of 
practically nothing, that did it.” 

“That and your friendliness,” 
Cindy Sue said wisely. “Oh, 
Tim, it is so important to be 
friendly on Easter—and every 
other day—isn’t it?” 

“You can say that again!” 
Tim told her, and he grinned 


happily. 


A Day for Rejoicing 
(Continued from page 17) 


God so loved the world that 
he sent Jesus to earth to teach 
men how to live, love, and serve 
one another better. We can see 
His love shining in the faces of 
those whom we meet, and be- 
hind each kind deed we can 
feel the warmth of His love. 
Just as that first Easter Sunday 
was a day for rejoicing, so is to- 
day, for Jesus is not dead; He 
lives! 
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Tuesday | 


At any moment of the 
day 

I can get still within and 
pray. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


BOSTAGES REVENUE | { 


HE VARIOUS island “lee” refers to the side of a Thin Wate ahi 
groups in the West Indies boat that is sheltered from the 
have issued a great many pleas- wind. The Leeward Islands in- | 1 
ing and colorful stamps, which clude Antigua, Montserrat, 
are popular with collectors. Saint Christopher-Nevis-Anguil- 
If you should decide to form la, and the British Virgin Is- : 
a collection limited to “West lands. Each of thesé islands has ; 
Indies” stamps, you would find its own individual stamps, but 
that you could include more in addition, stamps inscribed 
than twenty-five different col- ‘Leeward Islands” may also be 
onies and independent nations. _ used by any of the group. We 
Among the smaller islands in illustrate a Leeward Islands 
the West Indies are two groups stamp, which shows the portrait vo teaming. whee 
called the Windward Islands of King George VI. 
and the Leeward Islands. All of The other three stamps that 
these islands are owned by we illustrate this month show 
Great Britain, and their current various names by which the is- 


4 
Queen Elizabeth II as a part of Nevis, and Anguilla are called. 


issues show the portrait of lands of Saint Christopher, 
the design. Saint Christopher is often called} ; 


The Windward Islands de- ‘Saint Kitts,” the name being 
tive their name from the fact derived from “Kit” or “Kitt,” 
that they are the most easterly which is a contracted form of 
and hence most exposed to the the name “Christopher.” 

Caribbean trade winds. The Saint Christopher-Nevis-An- To acraich amd pick. 
word “windward” isatermused  guilla includes three individual 
by sailors to describe the side islands that are pictured on the 
of a boat that is toward the three-cent map stamp. During 
wind. The Windward Islands the nineteenth century Saint 
include Dominica, Grenada, Christopher and Nevis each had 
Saint Lucia, and Saint Vincent. stamps of its own. In 1890 they 

The Leeward Islands lie were replaced by Leeward Is- 

southeast of Puerto Rico and lands stamps. Beginning in 


are so named because they are 1903, new stamps were issued, —\ , 
somewhat sheltered from the inscribed “St. Kitts-Nevis,’ as 

trade winds. The sailing term (Turn to inside back cover) F exrs08 { 
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THIS IS 


ELSA 


Designed by Margaret Hill 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 


letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 23) 


hair back from her damp fore- 
head, and her eyes grew 
thoughtful. “I can still see Coon 
Holler that first day almost two 
years ago—weedy, dirty, dusty 
fend the old rock house, so 
empty and forgotten.” 

“Yes, things have changed, 
and so have we,” Kenneth said 
musingly. “And it won't be 
long until we'll all be through 
school at Spring Valley and 
away at college or some place. 
But now we can come back like 
all the folks did today—and 
Coon Holler will still be here. 
And the old rock house and 
Blue Lake and Indian Creek 
and Mom and Dad—they’ll be 
waiting for us.” 

For a long moment Jo Ann 
looked down the shining length 
of the lake. She thought of Cal- 
lie and Vlasta, Bill, Tressie, 
Texas, Bama, and all the 
friends she loved so well. 
Through the open door she 
could hear the soft voices of 
her father and mother. She put 
her hand on the cool, solid rock 
of the old house and turned to 
her brother. 

“Yes, they'll be waiting for 
us,” she said lovingly and 
thankfully. 

(The End) 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 33) 


shown on the one-and-a-half 
pence stamp that we illustrate. 
This name was used until 1952, 
when the name of Anguilla was 
added, and the official name of 
the colony was changed to its 
present form of Saint Christo- 
pher-Nevis-Anguilla. 


“Hello there, all you boys and girls! 

“Editor Jane Palmer and I have some wonder- 
ful news for you. Next month a two-part serial 
will begin in WEE WISDOM. This serial was 
written by Adele Haberlein, and it is entitled 
‘Vacation Week End.’ 

“Vacation Week End’ tells the story of three 
girls. Nelena and Peggy are from a large city, 
and they have come to visit Beth, who lives in 
the small town of Maple Grove. The story of 
what happens during their visit will keep you 
fascinated. 

“Next month we are also going to have an 
unusual story about a little orphan girl who lives 
in England. This story, by Seth Harmon, is en- 
titled “The Porcelain Lady,’ and I am sure you 
will like it, 

“There are lots of other surprises for you in 
the May WEE WISDOM, too, besides the two 
stories I have mentioned, so don’t miss them. 


And if you want an extra special May Day gift . 


for someone, remember that WEE WISDOM is 
just the thing. See you next month!” 


Arthur 


(His Mark) 
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WHEN YOURE 


Are you a teen-ager? If you are, we feel sure you'll be interested in a very 
“special” magazine for boys and girls thirteen to eighteen years of age. 

This magazine is called You, and it is written and edited especially for teen- 
agers—by the publishers of WEE WISDOM! You is a magazine that will inter- 


est and entertain you as well as satisfy your thirst for instruction in self-improve- 
ment. 


You is a magazine that “speaks the language” of today’s young people. It is 
a magazine that is fun to read, and it is at the same time a magazine that in- 
spires you in your search for a happy, useful way of life. 


You contains fascinating stories about teen-agers in real-life situations. It con- 
tains articles about well-known persons who have built successful lives by applying 
Christian principles. And in addition, You has inspiring poems and all these feature 
departments: 


* The “Conquerors” stories, by Beatrice Chesebrough. These are true stories of 
young people who have conquered problems they faced in their lives. 


* “God Is Blessing You Now.” This is a short inspirational article that takes up 
a different subject each month. 


* A “Pin-Up Prayer” for the month, which is meant to be pinned on your wall or 
stuck inside the frame of the glass of your mirror. 


* A Sample Treasure Map—and instructions for making your very own treasure 
map. 


Of course, there are more features in You, too, but we just do not have room 
to tell about them all. If you are a teen-ager, you will want to send for You right 
away. A year’s subscription—12 wonderful issues—is yours for only $1. 


YOU 


om Magazine for Young P. cople 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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